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Judith Woodsworth is back at Concordia, a familiar place 
given the nearly two decades she spent here. But, now as 
president, she is hoping to build on the strengths that make 
Concordia unique. 

"I would like us to be recognized more widely for our 
achievements, " Woodsworth said. She sees getting there as a 
participatory process that she is eager to start. "I don't want 
to 'run’ the university in an autocratic way. I will be at the 
helm, leading a process." 

Towards that end, she wants to involve all sectors of the 
university in the inter-related mandates she has been given 
by the Board of Governors. 

"My homework is to finish the strategic planning process 
that is already underway, launch a comprehensive capital 
campaign and balance the budget,’ she said of the Board's 
expectations for her first year. 

"In my opinion, we need to have a clear direction to be able 
to distinguish ourselves." The strategic plan, to be approved by 
the Board next June, is a priority. Having the plan in place will 
also facilitate decisions about resource allocation. 

A multi-level consultation process will allow students, 
staff and faculty a chance to add their two cents on every- 
thing from spending priorities to community engagement. 
Open consultations with Woodsworth and the Executive 
Group will be combined with world cafés. The latter are 
semi-directed opportunities for members of the community 
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President launches 
open consultations 


SIDNAYIS VIGIW JAILVIND SLI 


President Judith Woodsworth attended this year’s reception for international students held on Oct. 3 at the Montefiore Club. Over 500 graduate and undergrad- 
uate students representing 53 different countries attended the reception along with university representatives, local politicians and ambassadors. 


to discuss key issues together around a table while a note- 
taker records the discussion. 

In addition to these events, opportunities for online 
responses and dates for later discussions will be posted on 
the strategic planning website. (See below) 

"One of our priorities is to ensure that we are serving our 
students in the best possible way. From the minute they ask 
for information about a Concordia program we want to get 
them here, keep them, and provide them with an enriching 
experience so they remain connected as alumni.” 

Having been away from Montreal for a little over a decade, 
Woodsworth is struck by Concordia’s growth. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 


Strategic Planning Open Consultations 
Oct. 20 from 11:30 a.m. to | p.m. 
in the DB Clarke Theatre 


Oct. 23 in Hingston Hall, HB-130 from 3:30 to 5 p.m. 
World Cafés 


Nov. | | in the LB Atrium from 3 to 5 p.m. 
Nov. 12 in the C} Atrium at 3 to 5 p.m. 


You can find updates and further details very soon at 
www.concordia.ca/strategicplanning/ 
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Four decades of engineering 





As part of homecoming, the 40th anniversary of the Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science was celebrated by a reunion 
on Sept. 27 with graduates from the classes of '68, '73, ‘78 and '83, along with several former deans (pictured). Dean Jack 
Bordan (seated) was the first dean of the Faculty and he recalled the early years when students attended night classes at the 
Stanley Street YMCA while working full-time during the day. Many different students reminisced about their studies and the impact 
those lessons had on their careers. In addition to Bordan, former Deans M.N.S. Swamy (left) and Nabil Esmail (leaning on the 
podium) joined current Dean Robin Drew (right) to mark the occasion. 


Open consultations 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 

"There is new space, and won- 
derful potential,” said Woods- 
worth, who recognizes the 
importance of faculty renewal in 
recent years. "Concordia is draw- 
ing its faculty from across the 
country and around the world. 
And they are coming with inno- 
vative ideas and research pro- 
grams that enrich teaching.” 

Woodsworth sees increased 
emphasis on graduate studies in 
the coming years. "The MA is the 
old BA," she said of changing 
workplace expectations. Sup- 
porting students, at both the 
graduate and the undergraduate 
levels, is increasingly important. 

"Donors are sensitive to those 
needs," she said, noting the suc- 
cess of the adopt-a-student pro- 


gram. 
As for the deficit, ways to 
decrease spending without 


affecting the academic mission 
of the university are being 
explored. Woodsworth joins her 
peers at CREPUQ in working 
with all levels of government to 
increase funding for universi- 
ties, but she is also realistic in 
seeking ways to cut costs. 

She is aware that cutting 
costs has an impact on all 


members of the Concordia 
community. Once the strategic 
plan has been discussed, and 
the writing stage begins in the 
winter semester, she hopes to 
open up other opportunities to 
air concerns, 

"Id like to hold three presiden- 
tial panels,” she said. "One would 
be on the student experience, 
one on community engagement 
and one on employee relations 
at the university.’ She recognizes 
that that last subject will gener- 
ate some debate, "but it's cer- 
tainly something I would like to 
address. It is important to give 
people an opportunity to air 
their concerns and to foster 
good relations.” 

Meanwhile, she has a busy 
schedule attending events, 
addressing new students and 
faculty, getting to know people 
in every sector of the university. 
But she urges members of the 
community not to wait for a for- 
mal introduction: "Stop me 
when you see me, or write to me 
at president@concordia.ca" 
Meanwhile, find out more about 
the path that led Woodsworth 
back to Concordia, and keep 
informed about her activities at 
president.concordia.ca 


Proposed plan highlights research strengths and potential 


KAREN HERLAND 


After nearly a year of consulta- 
tion, the Office of the Vice- 
President, Research and 
Graduate Studies is finalizing a 
Strategic Research Plan intended 
to carry us forward to 2012. 

"We want this to be a living 
document, a way to reflect the 
excellence of initiatives in the 
university, and what is emerging,” 
explained Louise Dandurand, 
Vice-President of Research and 
Graduate Studies. 

Concordia’s research revenues 
doubled between 2001 and 2005 
and have remained steady at $30 
million annually from provincial 
and federal sources. Private 
research funds have increased by 
154% since 2001. Recently, we 
have seen a 120% increase in 
funds from the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research giv- 
ing us the highest national suc- 
cess rate for any university with- 
out a medical school. 

The last research plan we had 
was produced in 2004. 
Dandurand explained that major 
granting agencies, like the 


Canada Research Chairs 
Program and CFI, use such plans 
to evaluate where a university is 
headed. 

"These funders want to know 
that a university is capable of 
making strategic decisions.’ said 
Dandurand, adding _ that, 
although the plan is directed to 
specific agencies, all provincial 
and federal funding bodies "have 
these reports on their radar 
screens.” 

The proposal emerged from 
initial mappings of the Concordia 
research scene that were further 
validated and expanded follow- 
ing several discussions with the 
associate deans of research of 
each faculty and integration of 
the Senate Research Committee 
Members’ feedback. 

Certain decisions were made 
during that process. "We wanted 
to move away from a strategic 
plan that was organized Faculty- 
by-Faculty and discipline-by-dis- 
cipline and reflect an interdisci- 
plinary approach. to addressing 
problems,” said Dandurand. 
"Someone in engineering may be 
studying wind, but they would 


need to consider the economic or 
social impact of their work." 

In the end, the plan identifies 
two main clusters, one The 
Person in Society and the other 
Technology, Industry and the 
Environment. Each of these has a 
trio of subsections, which are 
again subdivided. The distinc- 
tions were mapped out to reflect 
both where we have already 
demonstrated leadership and 
areas we hope to expand and 
reinforce in the future. 

Dandurand said that the docu- 
ment is also intended to reflect 
Concordia’s uniqueness. "Every 
university is looking at environ- 
mental concerns and energy con- 
servation. It's the angles that are 
specific. : 

"We have a grounding in the 
community and our research is 
influenced by its relevance and 
its interconnection with society.” 

Having presented this docu- 
ment to the Senate Research 
Committee twice, as well as the 
four Faculty Councils and the 
Council of the School of 
Graduate Studies, Dandurand 
was waiting for final comments 





Louise Dandurand 


from these bodies before submit- 
ting her plan to Senate in 
October. 

She points out that such a doc- 
ument could not possibly reflect 
everyone's research interests. 
Similarly, just because a particu- 
lar field is not represented, that 
does not mean that no one would 
be hired in that area, nor would 
seed funding or event funding be 


OLOHd TN 


refused. "This is not a limited and 
closed blueprint, it will inspire 
some resource allocation, but 
not all.” This document is meant 
to be a catalyst and to feed dis- 
cussion on the larger university 
Strategic Plan. 

Dandurand also sees the plan 
providing direction on possible 
collaborations with other institu- 
tions in the future. 


Learning about learning 





Helena Osana was recently named to the Society for the Scientific Study of Reading. 


JANE SHULMAN 


What does your choice of read- 
ing material say about your 
reasoning — skills? Helena 
Osana, an associate professor 
in Concordia’s Department of 
Education, is researching just 
that. Following up on a study at 
the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education that 
found no correlation between 
how much we read and how 
strong our general reasoning 
skills are, Osana theorized that 
maybe it’s what we read that 
makes a difference. 

She found that the more peo- 
ple read scientific publications 
intended for a lay audience, 
like Psychology Today, the bet- 
ter developed their general rea- 
soning skills. This may occur 
because scholars have argued 
that a scientifically-oriented 
article, unlike many novels, 
tends to begin with a premise 
and argue the reasons for it, 
drawing a conclusion for the 
reader. The results, published 
in the Journal of Educational 
Psychology, a top publication in 
the field, showed that it’s a 
combination of what we read 
and how much we read that 
determines our ability to rea- 
son logically. Osana described 
it as a "rigorous study and the 


first to find this.” 

Phase two of the study is 
looking at the people from 
phase one who read the most 
scientific material and those 
who read the least to examine 
the relationship between type 
of reading and inductive rea- 
soning, or how well people 
argue. 

Osana, at Concordia since 
2000, credits this research for 
her election as a voting mem- 
ber of the Society for the 
Scientific Study of Reading in 
July 2008. It is one of the most 
prestigious recognitions in the 
literacy research field. Among 
the 743 active members of the 
society, she is the only voting 
member at Concordia, and one 
of just four voting members 
from non-medical doctoral 
universities in Canada. 

“To be elected, a researcher 
must have conducted empiri- 
cal research that indicates the 
highest level of scholarly and 
scientific rigour,” Osana 
explained. “Voting members 
are elected by others who have 
done research of the same high 
quality” Osana said her new 
status will open more doors for 
grants related to this topic. 

Osana’s research also focuses 
on numeracy, specifically the 
way children learn and are 


JOTVSSIII NOIWYH 


taught about numbers. She is 
currently working on a SSHRC- 
funded project that looks at 
how teachers understand and 
teach math, and how they can 
adapt their teaching practice 
to encourage students to have 
a better understanding of 
math concepts. The project, in 
its third year, involves 
researchers observing grade 
one classes in schools around 
Montreal using a proprietary 
software developed for this 
purpose. Recent research in 
the field has shown that, con- 
trary to popular teaching 
methods of the past several 
decades, doing drills to learn 
the multiplication tables, for 
example, is not the best way to 
help children develop genuine 
mathematical understanding, 
Osana noted. 

“I try to teach my students 
how to help their [future] stu- 
dents think about the concepts 
behind mathematical proce- 
dures,’ she said. “[We’re seeing 
that] when teachers rush into 
symbolic representation of 
numbers, students don't 
understand as much. We're rec- 
ommending that they use more 
meaningful pictures and words 
to talk about numbers in the 
early grades.” 

The theory is that if children 
understand how addition and 
subtraction work, and how 
they relate to each other, they 
will be more likely to succeed 
than if they memorize a series 
of steps for solving problems. 

Osana suggested memoriz- 
ing steps without understand- 
ing concepts leads to a down- 
ward spiral for many children, 
who make mistakes if they con- 
fuse the steps and become 
frustrated. They can be turned 
off or afraid of math. If they 
understand why they are tak- 
ing particular steps, they are 
more likely to be able to sort 
themselves out using reason- 
ing and get back on track when 
they stumble. 

“It’s important for teachers 
to give students time and space 
to solve problems, she said. 
“They can provide help and 
students can ask each other for 
help, but teachers shouldn't be 
giving students the answers 
right away. 

Whether looking at math or 
reading, the message is the 
same: As the study of knowl- 
edge and how we acquire it 
evolves, so too will the meth- 
ods that teachers employ in the 
classroom. 
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ACCOLADES 


George Short, was a sport administrator and professor of excer- 
cise science at Sir George Williams and then Concordia from 
1973-2004. He was recently recognized for his career as a varsity 
athlete. Short's participation on the 1969 Lancer Football team 
got him inducted into the University of Winnipeg's 23rd Annual 
Hall of Fame at a ceremony this Sept. Short also participated in 
the 1960 Summer Olympics, where he began a lifelong friendship 
with Richard Pound. Short now lives in B.C. 


N\Qo 


A paper co-authored by Gary Boyd (Education) and Computer 
Science Professor Emeritus Wojeieck Jaworski, "Effective 
Learning, and Efficient Software Production Through Modelling, 
Simulation and Three Kinds of Conversation,” was awarded one 
of three excellence awards at the 14th world Organisation for 
Systems and Cybernetics Conference held Sept. 9 to 12 in 
Wroclaw, Poland. At the same conference, Boyd presented a sec- 
ond paper, co-authored with his co-director at the Centre for 
System Research and Knowledge Engineering, Vladimir 
Zeman. 


~o-o 


Don Taddeo, a former tenured professor in Communication 
Studies at Concordia who served as Dean of Humanities during 
the ‘80s, Dean of Engineering and Computer Sciences in the 
early "90s and then Executive Vice-Chair of Concordia’s 
Campaign for a New Millennium, is headed to l'Université de 
Montréal. A founding president and CEO of the MUHC 
Foundation since 1999, he was named Vice-recteur au 
développement et aux relations avec les diplémés and will begin 
his mandate on Nov. 1. 


~oe 


Recently appointed Vice-Provost of Teaching and Learning, Olivier 
Dyens participated in a group book launch held at the Quartier 
Latin Pub on Oct. 6. His new book of poetry, La ou dorment les cra- 
pauds, was one of several recently published works by Tryptique fea- 
tured at the event. 


~oQ 


Maurice Charland, Professor of Communication Studies and 
the Director of the Centre for Interdisciplinary Studies in Society 
and Culture, presented a lecture entitled "Rhetoric as Practical 
Reason" to the MUHC Psychiatry Grand Rounds at the Allan 
Memorial Institute on Sept. 26. 


~o 


Both Concordia student initiatives nominated for prizes at the 2008 
Forces Avenir awards won at a ceremony held on Oct. 1. The 
Concordia Volunteer Abroad Program (CVAP) won for the category 
of Mutual aid, peace and justice (Journal, Sept. 29, 2005) and 
Collecting Loss: Weaving Threads of Memory (Journal, Sept. 25, 
2008) was awarded the Projet par excellence. A student referendum 
guaranteed a portion of students fees go to sustain CVAP, which, as 
a volunteer, student-funded program, is the first of its kind in North 
America. Representatives of the winning projects posed with 


President Judith Woodsworth at the awards gala (below). 
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Colleagues, friends and former 
students were saddened by news 
that Marika Ainley passed away 
on September 26 after a battle 
with cancer. 

Ainley began teaching at 
Concordia in 1988 and was the 
principal of the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute from 1991 to 
1995. She then served as profes- 
sor and chair of women's stud- 
ies at the University of 
Northern British Columbia. She 
continued to teach at UNBC 
until 2002 and became 
Professor Emeritus in 2005. 

Among the many friends she 
made at Concordia, Susan 
Hoecker-Drysdale said this in a 
recent email: "She was not only a 


Professor Attila Keviczky of the 
Department of Mathematics 
and Statistics passed away in 
the spring. He was born in 
Hungary and moved to North 
America in his teens. He held 
three university degrees in 
mathematics: a BSc from 


In accordance with article 69 of 
the Code of Conduct 
(Academic), this report was sub- 
mitted to the September meet- 
ing of Senate for the academic 
period between June 1, 2007, and 
May 31, 2008. 

There were 349 incident 
reports filed during the time 
period covered by this report. A 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Marika (Marianne) Gostztonyi Ainley 1937-2008 






superb person, dear wife and 
mother, a highly creative artist 
and photographer, but a great 
friend to many many people, a 
dedicated mentor, — teacher, 
researcher, administrator. She 
bridged the gap between the 
community and the academy, 
especially with Native women, in 
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Montreal and British Columbia.” 

Hoecker-Drysdale __contri- 
buted to the book Ainley edited 
in 1989. Against the Qdds: 
Essays on Canadian Women in 
Science was one of two books 
Ainley published on the history 
of science in Canada with 
Véhicule Press. 

Another colleague from the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 
Barbara Meadowcroft, added, 
"Marika had a gift for friend- 
ship. Through her several 
moves, her circle of friends just 
kept growing. She kept in touch 
with all of us in Montreal and 
never forgot a birthday." 

Ainley's varied career began in 
her native Hungary where she 


studied industrial chemistry in 
the ’50s. In Montreal, she regis- 
tered in English and French liter- 
ature at Sir George Williams 
University and earned her BA in 
1964. She then earned both her 
MA and PhD studying the histo- 
ry of science, and eventually 
returned to teach at Concordia. 

While committed to un- 
earthing the often neglected 
history of women in the pure 
sciences, Ainley pursued varied 
interests. She studied pottery in 
Montreal in the 1960s and 
turned to painting in recent 
years. Her work is currently 
being exhibited at a gallery in 
Victoria. She was an avid birder 
and a lifelong naturalist. 


Attila Béla von Keviczky 1941-2008 


Fordham University in 1964, an 
MSc _ from the City College of 
New York in 1965, and a PhD 
from McGill in 1976. Keviczky 
joined Concordia as an assis- 
tant professor in 1968 and was 
promoted to associate profes- 
sor in 1980. His principal field 


of research was integral equa- 
tions and operator theory. 
Although he published 
throughout his career, recently 
he published in the area of 
mathematical physics with col- 
leagues at Concordia and at the 
University of Prince Edward 


Island. He will be remembered 
for his friendly charm, his 
humour, his devotion to his stu- 
dents, and his love of mathe- 
matical analysis, in particular 
his complete mastery of all sec- 
tions of his favourite mathemat- 
ical book, Functional Analysis by 


Academic Hearing Report 


total of 212 charges were upheld 
at the faculty level, 107 charges 
were dismissed and 30 are still 
pending. The Office of Student 
Tribunals received 31 Academic 
Hearing Panel (AHP) requests 
for 2007-08, of which 11 were for 
second offences. There were 36 
requests for a hearing which 
were pending from the previous 












Charge 
dismissed 
by Faculty 


Charge 
upheld by 


*These numbers include cases pending at the Faculty Level 






Hearing 
requested 


year, of which 14 were for second 
offences. 

Among those 67 AHP 
requests, our office conducted 
39 Academic Hearing Panels 
including 19 for second offence 
cases and heard 3 requests for 
Appeal. We also convened 10 Re- 
Evaluation Appeals and one 
charge under the Code of Rights 






Hearing 
requested/not 
heard from 


previous year 






and Responsibilities for a total 
of 53 hearings. 

The specific breakdown by 
Faculty for 2007-08 is provided 
below. 

The Office 


of Student 


Tribunals is beginning its new 
academic term with 15 pending 
academic hearing requests from 
2007-08 of which 6 are second 


Hearing 
pending 


Ainley passed away peacefully 
in Victoria surrounded by her 
husband David, daughter Vicky, 
and son Mark, with her sister 
Gyongyi on the phone. Those 
who would like to know more 
about Ainley and her family can 
visit marikaainley.blogspot.com/ 

A celebration of Ainley's life 
is being organized on October 
18, 2 to 5 p.m. at Goward 
House in Victoria. A Montreal 
celebration of her life will be 
held at a later date, watch 
news@concordia or the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
website for details. Donations 
in her name can be made to 
Victoria Hospice Society, 1952 
Bay Street, Victoria. 


Riesz and Nagy. He will be 
missed by his friends, colleagues 
and students, as well as his 
daughters, Heidi and Heicke. 

A personal eulogy may be 
found at: www.mathstat.concor- 
dia.ca/faculty/rhall/attila.pdf 

RICHARD HALL 


offence charges. We also have 6 
Appeal Requests of AHP, 3 
Graduate Academic Appeal 
Panels (GAAT) and 5 Re- 
Evaluation Appeals to be 
addressed as well. 


NATHALIE LAROSE, ADMINISTRATOR, 
OrFice OF STUDENT TRIBUNALS 
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Weaving connections between 
industry and the academy 


KAREN HERLAND 


A pact signed between Montreal 
and Lyon three decades ago has 
grown into a unique, annual 
opportunity to bring government, 
industry and academics together 
from Quebec and the Alps region 
of France for les Entretiens 
Jacques-Cartier. 

"This is a hybrid of a learned 


society,’ said Ingrid Bachmann, 
fibres professor in the Faculty of 
Fine Arts. "A learned society 
brings academics together with 
academics; here we _ include 
industry and government.’ 

The Entretiens Jacques-Cartier 
is held in Quebec every four years 
and 2008 sees the province host 
nearly two-dozen separate events 
across the province on themes 


ranging from transport to justice 
to tourism. Cutting edge manu- 
facturers and researchers come 
together and government offi- 
cials are present to see where pos- 
sibilities exist and what they need 
to do to facilitate those efforts. 
Concordia, a leader in interac- 
tive textile research, hosted a 
symposium exploring the poten- 
tial of textiles in applications as 


wide-ranging as _ sustainable 
development, security, health and 
culture. 

"Thirty per cent of cars are 
made of textiles, and they have 
structural applications in build- 
ing as well,” said Bachmann, who 
is also a member of the organiz- 
ing committee. "They are literally 
weaving together technology and 
design.” 





Vistors watch the capabilities of conductive and linen threads woven together in Barbara Layne’s SubTela lab. 


JOWSSITI NOWWH 


Concordia researchers Joanna 
Berzowska and Barbara Layne 
demonstrated the capabilities of 
their efforts to display memory 
through fabric and to weave con- 
ductive and linen threads togeth- 
er in a single level, lightweight 
weave structure. Their work, con- 
ducted out of Hexagram, is 
unique not only in its technical 
applications, but also in its inter- 
dependency between applied art 
and computer sciences. 

The colloquium, Textiles 
Unlimited was part of a larger 
event co-sponsored with ITECH 
and Techtera of Lyon and the CTT 
Group in Quebec. The latter is a 
mediator developing connections 
between industry and university 
to foster innovation and explo- 
ration. According to Larose, they 
were impressed with the facilities 
available at Concordia and could 
see the potential for future collab- 
oration with industry. 

In addition to this showcase 
event, President Judith 
Woodsworth hosted a_ joint 
reflection on future partnerships 
between university presidents 
from the Alps region and Quebec. 
Concordia also conferred an hon- 
oray doctorate to Thierry 
Frémaux, world ambassador for 
the* Cannes Film Festival and 
director of Lyon's Institut 
Lumiere. 


Research centre awarded provincial infrastructure funding 


BAcBiIR GILL 


If you want to keep a city run- 
ning you have to invest in its 
infrastructure; the roads and 
systems that keep people mov- 
ing and working. So if your focus 
is research it means investing in 
updated tools. The Center for 
Research in Human 
Development (CRDH) will soon 
upgrade some of its equipment 
with a $230 000 grant from the 
Ministére du Développement 
économique, Innovation, et 
Exportation (MDEIE). 

This is one of two allocations 
received from MDEIE, the first 
time these funds were allocated 
to Concordia. The other grant 
will purchase equipment for the 
Education Department's Centre 
for Funding of Learning and 
Performance. 

“We are very happy about the 
news, said CRDH Associate 
Director Karen Li. “The review 


process was very long with 
MDEIE and included a site visit, 
so we worked very hard to get to 
the end result.” She added that 


the application she worked on — 


was a group effort as a number 
of people wrote sections 
depending on their expertise. 
The new equipment will be pur- 
chased by early 2009. 

CRDH brings _ together 
researchers from areas such as 
psychology, exercise science and 
education to study development 
in people ranging from infants 
to seniors. The centre has been 
based at Concordia since incep- 
tion 25 years ago and includes 
members from UQAM, 
Université Laval, McGill 


University and Collége de 
Maisonneuve. 
Some of the funds will 


improve equipment in the 
observation lab. Its videotape 


equipment has been subjected - 


to a lot of wear and tear over 


the years as it has been heavily 
used by CRDH faculty and stu- 
dents. Part of the new funding 
will allow an upgrade to digital 
recording equipment and new 
cameras for the lab as well as 
portable video recorders for 
researchers who go_ into 
households to conduct their 
studies. 

Li said the CRDH observation 
lab is often used to study indi- 
vidual behaviour as well as 
interactions between people. As 
an example a researcher doing 
child studies may use it to look 
at interactions between a parent 
and child. Activities with the 
pair in the observation lab 
would be recorded. Then the 
researcher would go over the 
footage to track specific behav- 
iours such as how often the child 
turns to look at the parent when 
completing a task. 

The MDEIE funds will also be 
used to purchase the Cambridge 


Neuropsychological Test Auto- 
mated Battery (CANTAB) which 
tests cognitive functions. “It is a 
computerized collection of cog- 
nitive tests that measure memo- 
ry, attention and decision mak- 
ing. It all comes in the form of a 
laptop which has the tests and 
calculates the score.” Li said 
many CRDH researchers use 
sensory and cognitive tests and 
the CANTAB is a standard in the 
field. 

Researchers Dolores Pushkar 
(Psychology) and Dorothea Bye 
(who received the CRDH 
Knowledge Transfer scholarship 
in 2007) will use the CANTAB to 
figure out the effectiveness of 
cognitive training products 
which exercise your brain to 
help ward off cognitive decline 
as you age. 

Li hopes to encourage even 
more communication and col- 
laboration amongst researchers 
through a new video-conferenc- 





ing system. “One obstacle (to 
collaborative work) is geogra- 
phy, she pointed out. “The 
objective is to overcome that 
obstacle” She is confident that 
the new system will help CRDH 
members work together more 
easily as well as give remote 
access to activities and lectures 
to those who cannot be there in 
person. 

“Video-conferencing is a 
much more dynamic way of 
having a conference than by 
telephone since you can put 
things on the blackboard for 
everyone to see.” She added 
that this communication sys- 
tem will make international 
collaboration easier for the 
CRDH. And when youre deal- 
ing with colleagues who live 
across the province and across 
the world, anything you can do 
to minimize the distances 
between them helps things run 
more smoothly. 
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Written on the landscape 


Marc André Brouillette and Nicole Valois (above) considered ways to bring literary pub- 
lic art, like the piece below in the LB Atrium, to the Parc/Pine interchange (below right). 
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KAREN HERLAND 


Given the recent cuts to arts 
funding, and ongoing hand- 
wringing about the place of text 
in the digital age, research on lit- 
erature in public space might 
seem unlikely. 

Marc André Brouillette, a poet 
who is interested in the repre- 
sentation of space in poetry, 
began thinking about how poet- 
ry is reflected in public space. 
The Département d'Etudes 
frangaises professor received 
funding through SSHRC for 
PLEPUC (Présences du littéraire 
dans l'espace public canadien) 
to explore the potential for liter- 
ature as public art. 

“I saw it as a way to bring 
together my interests in litera- 
ture, visual arts and architec- 
ture, and an opportunity to 
showcase literature in public; 
explained Brouillette of the proj- 
ect. The first two-day research- 
creation workshop held earlier 
this month offered a concrete 
opportunity to explore the idea. 

A group of nine professionals 
were invited to form three teams 
to envision how to bring litera- 
ture to the site of the former 
Pine/Parc interchange. 

“Everyone knows the space, 
and most people have an attach- 
ment to it. They found the site 
inspiring” explained Brouillette. 

According to material pro- 
duced for the workshop, the site, 
at the foot of the Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr.-designed Mount 


Royal park, has been called the 
lungs of Montreal. Given the 
number of pedestrians, cyclists 
and vehicles that pass through 
the area, it’s the ideal space to 
explore literature “not conceived 
for the page, the book or the 
screen.” 

Brouillette organized the 
workshop with Nicole Valois 
from Ecole diarchitecture de 
paysage of Université de 
Montréal. The workshop opened 
with a lecture by Gilles 
Daigneault, director of the 
Fondation Guido Molinari, on 
public art on Mount Royal. 
Together, Valois and Brouillette 
identified writers, landscape 
designers and architects to par- 
ticipate. Each of the teams had 
representatives from all three 
professions. 

“I was not sure how writers 
would be able to express them- 
selves with architects, who think 
spatially;’ said Brouillette. “I did 
not know if they would have a 
common language, especially 
since they had not met before” 

In the end, he said the teams 
were surprisingly focused and 
dynamic in their ability to com- 
municate their ideas to each 
other and develop their propos- 
als. The teams presented their 
ideas to each other at the end of 
the workshop. 

Brouillette was also pleased 
by the way the differing 
approaches combined. It had 
been important to him to select 
people from inside and outside 


of a university environment, to 
blend those different styles of 
working together. 

This is the first of several 
workshops addressing different 
sites or themes related to public 
literature that Brouillette hopes 
to organize as part of the proj- 
ect. Ideally, art historians, visual 
artists and urban developers 
will also become involved. The 
results of these workshops will 
be published at the end of the 
project, in two or three years’ 
time. 

Meanwhile, the SSHRC fund- 
ing also supports the creation of 
a database cataloguing exam- 
ples of literary public art across 
Canada. Brouillette has been 
looking through existing public 
art databases, contacting pro- 
fessors with similar interests, 
institutions and government 
offices across the country to 
identify these works. 

“We are trying to develop 
parameters of what to include. 
This is a very large territory to 
cover. He added that he wants 
to include ‘unofficial’ installa- 
tions, like murals and artworks 
like the one that adorns the 
atrium of the Library Building, 
designed by  Rose-Marie 
Goulet. 

This inaugural workshop was 
also possible through contribu- 
tions from Figura, an interuni- 
versity research center on text 
and imagination, as well as 
Valois and Brouillette’s depart- 
ments, Hexagram and SSHRC. 
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KAREN HERLAND 


Nobody has systematically col- 
lected data on the women who 
historically contributed to 
Canadian art, architecture and 
craft. 

Until now. 

Early this month Concordia’s 
Canadian Women Artists History 
Initiative (CWAHI) held a sympo- 
sium called Connections. The 
event launched the first ever 
online database of Canadian 
women artists born before 1925 
(cwahi.concordia.ca/sources/). 

Janice Anderson, Visual Arts 
Curator at the Fine Arts slide 
library, said the idea developed 
when her colleague, visual arts 
librarian Melinda Reinhart, was 
working on her master’s thesis. 
Initially the two of them worked 
on the project “in our spare 
time; but more recently a num- 
ber of graduate students have 
made contributions. 

So far, 200 bio-bibliographic 
entries on artists, architects, 
designers, photographers and 
craftspeople, representing 
some 4 000 hours of research 
work, can be accessed in the 
database. Each entry includes a 
short biography of the subject, 
as well as a list of texts relating 
to their work. Several hundred 
more files exist in CWAHI’s 
documentation centre to be 
meticulously researched and 
translated into the online data- 
base. 

The project gained momen- 
tum when they approached 
Kristina Huneault who holds 
the Concordia University 
Research Chair in Art History. 
She was immediately enthusi- 
astic about the project “espe- 
cially if we could do something 
with the information collected. 
I wanted more interpretation 
and analysis around Canadian 
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Unique database launched 


women artists” said Huneault. 

So CWAHI was developed 
with a resource centre, an 
online database and the poten- 
tial for publications, symposia 
and conferences. “We wanted 
the inaugural event to really 
address all aspects of the 
CWAHI mandate.’ 

The project covers a lot of 
firsts, although artist-run proj- 
ects like La Centrale, Studio 
XX and Artexte do collect 
material on contemporary 
women artists, no one else is 
looking specifically at the era 
and range of work that CWAHI 
has focused on. 

The CWAHI project hopes to 
become the national hub for 
information on _ historical 
Canadian women artists, bring- 
ing together information that is 
often scattered amongst a vari- 
ety of institutions. Concordia's 
place as one of the first institu- 
tions to offer graduate-level 
courses in Canadian and 
Aboriginal art history, as well as 
being the home of the Gail and 
Stephen A. Jarislowsky Institute 
for Studies in Canadian Art and 
the Journal of Canadian Art His- 
tory, supports this position, 

Huneault admits she had 
some doubts when she first 
began work on the project: “In 
the back of my mind, I was ask- 
ing myself if collecting informa- 
tion on women artists (from 
quilt-makers to doll-makers to 
painters to decorators) was not 
really passé, it seemed really 
70s or ’80s”” 

Huneault said when she 
approached colleagues with the 
idea she feared they might just 
wish her well and forget about 
the idea almost as soon as they 
heard about it. 

Instead, she was greeted with 
enthusiasm and it became clear 
that there was great interest in 


Melinda Reinhart created this vitrine display in the EY building to mark the launch of CWAHI’s database. 


the project. That was confirmed 
when places at the inaugural 
conference were immediately 
filled up and a larger venue was 
required for the keynote ses- 
sion. The conference brought 
together 164 research-ers from 
across the country, addressing 
the contributions women have 
made to architecture, craft, 
photography and exhibitions 
over the years. 

Anderson agrees, saying five 
years ago, students did not 
seem that concerned about 
gender issues in art, but that 
has changed recently. The 
recent relaunch of La Centrale’s 
mandate with the Gender 
Alarm show (part of which was 
organized at Concordia, with 
Huneault chairing one panel 
discussion) and the WACK! Art 
and the Feminist Revolution 
exhibit opening in Vancouver 
after touring several museums 
attest to that. 

Huneault also acknowledges a 
shift in attitudes amongst her 
students. “But this project 
stands in a slightly different posi- 
tion in relation to feminism; she 
stresses. Although many of the 
papers at Connections ad- 
dressed the subject, it was by no 
means a criterion for selection or 
participation. 

For Huneault, one of the most 
exciting things to emerge from 
the conference was collegial 
enthusiasm for the idea of a 
major scholarly reference work 
on historical Canadian women 
artists. “I had been thinking 
about a collaboratively written 
book already” said Huneault, 
“put now I am thinking differ- 
ently and more ambitiously. 
What's inspiring about the idea 
of a reference work is the 
amount of expertise and infor- 
mation that it could bring 
together in one place’ 
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Hannah Maynard, Self-Portrait, trick photography, c. 1893. 
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First-hand politics support pedagogy 


JANE SHULMAN 


Peter Graham is bringing first-hand federal 
election experience to the classroom. The 
part-time faculty member at the School of 
Community and Public Affairs is running 
for the Green party in his third federal elec- 
tion in the West Island riding of Lac-St- 
Louis. 

While he doesn’t discuss his political 
views in the classroom, Graham is putting 
into practice many of the ideas that are 
studied at the SCPA. Graham's campaign is 
a living example of theories of community 
economic development, sustainability and 
public policy. 

Graham is running for a party that is not 
expected to win the election, but he thinks 
there's a good chance he will take at least 
10 per cent of the vote in his riding. The 
Greens had 3 233 votes in 2006, represent- 
ing 5 per cent of ballots cast. 

His reason for running is simple. “I'm 50 
years old, and I think about how much 
change there's been since I was a kid, and 
how much change there's likely to be by the 
time my kids are my age?” Graham said, 
noting that he wants to do something to 
try to stop some of the negative changes. 

Graham is balancing the round-the- 
clock job of being a federal candidate with 
his teaching duties, and work on a master’s 
degree. As a candidate for a smaller party, 








Peter Graham canvasses door-to-door bringing his party’s platform and convictions to voters. 


he said his campaign strategy differs from 
his counterparts. Graham doesn’t rely on 
media coverage or name recognition to get 
votes. He is spending several hours every 
day canvassing his riding, knocking on 


doors and talking with people one by one. 

“Our policies are not conducive to sound 
bites,” said Graham. “We need to talk with 
people, do meet-and-greets, and really get 
into the issues.” Graham described the 
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urgent need to look at the sustainability of 
Canadian resources and the way we regard 
the environment. Climate change is just 
the beginning of the Green party's con- 
cerns, Graham notes. The party wants 
Canadians to reconsider their assumptions 
about the way we view our economy, 
transportation and political systems. 

“We assume we'll have cheap energy for 
the foreseeable future, evidenced by how 
many buildings and roads we build? 
Graham offered as an example. “If energy 
prices quadrupled, these things wouldn't 
make sense anymore. A big challenge for 
Greens is to make people aware of this 
package of assumptions.’ 

As for the Green party’s rise in the 
polls during this campaign, Graham 
said the mainstream media is more 
attentive to issues of climate change 
and the environment, and that general- 
ly, there’s a more widespread awareness 
that something's not quite right. He 
plans to keep running and building sup- 
port until the Greens have a real shot at 
winning the Lac-St-Louis riding, at 
which point he hopes a big-name candi- 
date would run for the party. 

“The world is going to hell in a hand-bas- 
ket, and I want to be able to tell my grand- 
kids when they ask that I didn't just watch 
it happen, that I did something,’ said 
Graham. 





Students get to air election issues across the country 


WENDY SMITH 


Samira Dossani has spent the past few 
weeks directing a federal party campaign 
video for national television. Not some- 
thing most 22-year-old university students 
could lay claim to, but Dossani is one of 
four Concordians taking part in Canada 
AM's Election challenge. 

CTV chose four universities and colleges 
across the country and randomly selected a 
federal political party for each of them to 
advertise in a 20-second television spot. 

Concordia was assigned Elizabeth May's 





Green Party. 

CTV has been airing the ads one at a 
time since Monday, with Concordia’ ad the 
first of four to hit the screen. The competi- 
tion winner will be announced after press 
time after a panel of advertising experts cri- 
tique each spot. 

The political commercial has become a 
permanent fixture on the election scene. 
But the typical go-for-the-jugular attack ad 
is a far cry from the message Dossani and 
her team wanted to send. Said their faculty 
liaison, JMSB senior lecturer Harold 
Simpkins, “Their strategy was to provide 


Eric Dufour, Samira Dossani, Harold Simpkins and Orit Misrachi, all of the JMSB backstage at the Canada AM taping. 


motivation for young people to vote. The 
emphasis is not so much, ‘vote for us; as ‘get 
out there and vote for your future’” 

Routinely branded by the media as apa- 
thetic and disengaged from the political 
process, young Canadians have typically 
turned out at the polls in fewer numbers 
than their elders. An online survey released 
Oct. 1 by the Dominion Institute found that 
the number of Canadians aged 18 to 25 who 
said they “definitely” plan to vote on Oct. 14 
is at 50 %, down 7 % since the last federal 
election. 

When Dossani came across these statis- 
tics while researching her team’s strategy, 
she wasn't surprised. “I wasn't that much 
into politics before this — I would vote 
every year since I was 18, but it was kind of 
last minute and my parents dragged me; 
she said. “The political parties need to 
speak to us, or we wont really take an inter- 
est. And that’s important, because we are 
the future voters.” 

While Dossani and her team - Orit 
Misrachi and Eric Dufour of the JMSB and 
Mina Vladimir and (alternate) Mélanie 
Schaffer of Communication Studies — did- 
n't get to choose which party they would be 
advertising, Simpkins figures it worked out 
for the best. “The Green Party is a good one 
for them. It fits with their interests and val- 
ues, he said. 

“The Green Party is the only party that 


really caters to young voters,’ said Dossani. 
“In our ad, we tried to make young voters 
realize that” 

Dossani, a marketing major, was able to 
draw from her experience last year promot- 
ing a non-profit organization for one of her 
JMSB courses. “It’s very different to adver- 
tise a political party. We're used to doing 
campaigns for products like 7-Up and 
Lacoste. A lot of the skills I used in that 
(non-profit) class helped me with this” 

Dossani was also keen to team up with 
students from another department. 
“Working with (Communications Studies 
students Vladimir and Schaffer) taught us 
so much, from editing to filming to getting 
the lighting just right. It was fun because we 
don't always get the chance to go outside 
our own faculty: 

This marks Concordia’s second go-round 
at political advertising. During the 2006 
federal election, students from the JMSB 
produced a print ad for the Conservatives. 

This year the other participating schools 
included the British Columbia Institute of 
Technology, Niagara College and the 
Northern Alberta Institute of Technology. 

Check out Concordia’s ad for the Greens 
at watch.ctv.ca/news/election-2008/ 
ad-challenge/#clip100015. 

For results and judging comments, check 
out the Journal at cjournal.concordia.ca 
after Oct. 8. 
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CJLO set to tower over competition 


WENDY SMITH 


It's been a long time coming, but Concordia 
finally has a voice on the AM dial. 

And that’s music to CJLO station manag- 
er Chris Quinnell’s ears. 

The campus radio station has been 
broadcasting on the internet for a number 
of years now, but securing a spot on the air- 
waves was always an overarching goal, 
Quinnell said. 

CJLO applied for a license in 2002, got the 
go-ahead from the CRTC in March 2006, 
poured the foundation for its tower in 
November 2007, and finally flipped the 
switch last Monday at 7:59 am. 

During those six years of roadblocks and 
unanticipated snags, the broadcast land- 
scape has changed considerably, with many 
radio stations closing or choosing to move 
to a web-based platform. 

But Quinnell remains adamant that the 
old-fashioned radio dial is the most effec- 
tive way to reach people. “We're now on 
the air, so anyone with a five dollar radio 
can listen to us. To listen online, a person 
would need to have a computer with 
internet access and all the technical 
requirements to play streaming audio. 
Computers may be getting cheaper, but 
there's still that barrier to listening to us. 
And it’s not portable” he said. “These 
days, you can buy a relatively cheap MP3 
player with a radio built in. So it’s easier 
to get to people who are walking, jogging, 
or taking the bus,” 

CJLO showcases predominantly local, 
underground artists. Any Concordia stu- 
dent with a particular musical vision can 
walk through the station’s doors on the 
Loyola campus and pitch a program. If they 
lack experience, no matter, said Quinnell - 
he and the other station execs are happy to 
walk would-be DJs through the basics of 


broadcast. Past CJLO alumni have gone on 
to successful careers in the music biz, man- 
aging bands or becoming professional 
music columnists. 

Currently, over 100 campus and commu- 
nity volunteers are pumping out an eclectic 
array of tunes each week. CJLO’s music 
vault is crammed with over 12 000 CDs, 
while its MP3 database contains over 90 
000 songs. 

“There is a ridiculous amount of good 
independent music out there; said 
Quinnell, “but you have to sift through to 


find it. Our job is to condense the good stuff 
in one place for people who want an alter- 
native.’ 

“Were trying to inspire other people with 
the music we play,’ said program director 
and hip-hop aficionado Brian Joseph, 
whose parents gave him his first tape 
recorder at the age of three. “The greatest 
advantage of underground radio is that we 
are all a family’ 

Both Joseph and Quinnell, who are 
Concordia alumni, are eager to create more 
synergies with other university depart- 





Chris Quinnell and Brian Joseph are licensed to spin as CJLO hits the airwaves. 





ments and faculties. 

“I would like to broadcast sporting 
events, because a lot of students come here 
from out of town to play on our teams, and 
itd be cool if their parents could listen to 
the game back home as it happened,’ said 
Joseph. 

Plans to recruit students from the 
Journalism and Music departments, as well 
as the John Molson School of Business, are 
also in the works. 

Tune in to CJLO at 1690 AM. Check out 
www.cjlo.com for more details. 
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CURE unites research needs with knowledge 


KAREN HERLAND 


After two years of organizing Study in 
Action, a group of students working out of 
QPIRG (Quebec Public Interest Research 
Group) decided they wanted to do more. 
So they developed CURE. 

The Community University Research 
Exchange connects students who are seek- 
ing to make a difference through their aca- 
demic efforts with local projects that need 
research expertise and resources to 
strengthen and focus their interventions. 
By uniting needs with knowledge, the proj- 
ect is intended to improve the connection 
between the university and the community. 

The PIRGs at McGill and Concordia 
pooled funding over the summer to hire 
Emilie Connolly and Shayla Chilliak to 
start canvassing community groups to 
help them identify possible research needs. 
Among the projects seeking student sup- 
port are a Project Genesis-commissioned 


analysis of the impact of the provincial 
government's action plan to combat 
poverty and social exclusion and an audit 
of immigrant and refugee rights and serv- 
ice organizations commissioned — by 
Solidarity Across Borders. 

An open house held at the 2110 Centre 
on Mackay attracted both more students 
hoping to find research work and groups 
like the university's CURA project, which 
collects stories from Montrealers who have 
experienced violence in conflict-ridden 
areas, submitted projects. 

It’s really exciting to make these connec- 
tions, said Nathalie Cohen, QPIRG 
Concordia coordinator. She added that as 
an undergrad at the University of 
Winnipeg, she benefited greatly from simi- 
lar opportunities. 

“We had no graduate programs, so 
undergrads could TA or present confer- 
ence papers. I was able to develop a project 
in a research methods class, and then con- 


duct it the next year as an independent 
study: 

CURE organizers have worked with 
both universities to determine what 
administrative conditions are necessary 
to ensure that students get the academic 
credit and support they need. The proj- 
ects themselves can be conducted as 
internships, independent projects or 
within the parameters of existing cours- 
es, as appropriate. 

Cohen hopes that professors teaching 
research methods courses or whose 
classes provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to take on CURE's projects contact 
the group to develop collaborations. 

"Ideally, it would be great if CURE could 
get in touch with community groups and 
work with them to develop projects to 
present to students,” she said, adding that 
in going through files she found evidence 
of a similar QPIRG project that operated 
for several years a decade ago. 


Meanwhile, Study in Action continues 
to offer undergraduate students 
researching in areas of community 
engagement and social justice the oppor- 
tunity to share their research and develop 
skills presenting that work. 

Next year's event will happen March 13 
to 15, avoiding the end-of-term crunch 
that the previous two April events faced. 
This year's conference will address the 
negative impacts of the Vancouver 2010 
Olympics, including the displacement of 
individuals in the name of profit and 
tourism. Students are encouraged to start 
thinking about projects they may want to 
present and to get in touch with PIRG if 
they have questions. 

To learn more about CURE, Study in 
Action, or any of their other projects, as a 
participant or to volunteer with the 
organizing collectives, contact them at 
info@qpirgconcordia.org or check out the 
website at gpirgconcordia.org. 
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Finding women between the frames 


KAREN HERLAND 


As a feminist film scholar of rep- 
resentations of women and 
modernity, Catherine Russell's 
publication of a book on a male 
filmmaker whose entire body of 
work was produced in Japanese, a 
language she does not speak, may 
seem mystifying. 

"The films are quite remark- 
able,” said Russell of how her ini- 
tial expectation of viewing a 
handful of available prints turned 
into an odyssey tracking down 
the 67 available films of the 89 
Naruse Mikio made. "The women 
tend to be strong characters, they 
don't die or get raped.” 

Naruse'’s films span nearly four 
decades, starting in 1930. As she 
writes in her preface to The Cine- 
ma of Naruse Mikio: Women and 
Japanese Modernity, Russell 
chose to use the cinema of 
Naruse to chart Japan's "headlong 
rush into modernity and the 
flight from the anxious memory 
of the Pacific war and its trau- 
matic aftermath.” Because of his 
dedication to films about women 
and for female audiences, 
Naruse’s cinema offers a unique 
picture of the changing gender 
roles during this period. 

She said in a recent interview 
that she was interested in the 
potential for revolution and 
change charted in the films. 
"Women [in the films] under- 
stand gender inequalities, but 
they are not contested.” 


Russell received a fellowship 
from the Japan Foundation, 
founded to foster cultural 
exchange, to travel to Japan in 
1997. "I had only seen one film 
before the trip, and I was quite 
excited because I knew the Japan 
Foundation archive had 16 subti- 
tled prints.” However, the archive 
staff at the National Film Centre 
was not equipped to deal with 
requests to screen the works. 

When Russell was finally able 
to view some films with a handful 
of other researchers who had 
made similar requests, "the 
undergraduate student who was 
translating for me was too shy to 
speak in front of the others.” 

Although stories can be con- 
veyed through staging and pres- 
entation, the language gap was a 
problem. "I didn't just want to see 
only the subtitled prints that 
somebody else decided were 
worth seeing.” Russell spent a 
decade collecting available films 
in electronic form. 

Eventually, two different ele- 
ments helped to bring the project 
together. Japan's national broad- 
caster, NHK, aired Naruse’s entire 
works, and a Japanese contact 
started mailing her bootleg tapes 
of the broadcasts. 

Two years ago, Russell also 
began working with Guy Yasko, 
an American translator who was 
able to both transcribe the scripts 
of unsubtitled films, and the texts 
of contemporary criticism writ- 
ten about Naruse in Japan. 


"The further back you go, the 
fewer people understand the lan- 
guage,” Russell said of the major 
shifts that the Japanese language 
has experienced since the ‘30s. 
Even so, Russell admits that the 
dialogue itself is not very com- 
plex. "It's mostly 'I love you’, 'I hate 
you, ‘my son got run over by a 
train.” 

What is unique, was Naruse's 
point of view and his very sophis- 
ticated editing techniques that 
have brought him recognition as 
an important director of 
Japanese cinema. Although he is 
considered to be Japan's “number 
four” director, there has been 
remarkably little written about 
him. Russell attributes this in 
part to the way that his style is 
very similar to American cinema, 
and he was not considered 
“Japanese” enough for Orientalist 
film criticism. 

"The book is not only the first 
book in English on the Japanese 
film director, but also, arguably 
the first ‘feminist’ approach to 
Japanese cinema,’ said Film 
Studies Chair Peter Rist. 

Russell is also pleased with the 
extensive screen captures she col- 
lected for the book. She was able 
to take advantage of fairly recent 
technology in ways that allowed 
the illustrations to convey the 
complexity of Naruse's editing. 

The Cinema of Naruse Mikio 
was published by Duke 
University Press and _ was 
launched on Sept. 26. 
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KAREN HERLAND 


Students who feel overwhelmed 
and isolated by their circum- 
stances tend to think they are 
alone. 

Ellie Hummel, Coordinator of 
Multi-faith Chaplaincy, often 
manages requests for support 
through their Emergency Food 
Fund. “Students seeking support 
will say they are the only single 
parent on campus,’ said Hummel. 
“| hear that three or four times a 
week, and I wish I could put them 
all in touch with each other” 

Now she may be able to. 

A project is gearing up under 
the auspices of Elizabeth Morey, 
Dean of Students, to support sin- 
gle parents studying and working 
at Concordia and with the sup- 
port of a number of on- and off- 
campus resources. 


“There are a lot of challenges 
out there, I know; said Morey, 
addressing an informal get- 
together on Sept. 24 at the Sir 
George Multi-Faith Chaplaincy. 
Single parents were invited to 
attend, meet some of the repre- 
sentatives who are hoping to get a 
support network off the ground 
and fill out a survey intended to 
identify their immediate and long- 
term needs. A similar get-together 
was held the next day at Loyola. 

“We know that you have very 
little time, so spread the word, tell 
us what you need and from there 
we can see what we can do? 

Morey was speaking on behalf 
of a loose coalition of people she 
brought together last June to 
determine interest in such a proj- 
ect. Present were representatives 
from the: Native Student Centre 
(which has a majority of single 


parents among its members), the 


Student Transition Centre, 
Counselling and Development, 
Multi-faith Chaplaincy, Advocacy 
and Support Services, the Arts 
and Science Federation of 
Associations, students from 
Applied Human Sciences who 
have been developing programs 
for single parents, and Miriam 
Roland, of the Board of 
Governors. 

Ideally, Morey would like to see 
a peer support network, improved 
access to resources within and 
outside the university, special ses- 
sions targeting single parents 
developed through Counselling 
and Development, Health 
Services and the Financial Aid 
Office. The meetings with single 
parents also provided some new 
ideas like fund-raising projects 
and the swap of children’s cloth- 


Single parents do not have to go it alone 


ing and games. Eventually, she 
would also like daycare and resi- 
dence spaces reserved for single 
parents studying here. 

Knowing that those resource- 
intensive solutions are down the 
line, she invited representatives of 
Project Chance, a residence pro- 
gram for women raising children 
alone who are returning to post- 
secondary education. 

One of those residents, Stacie 
Merriman, described her situa- 
tion before Project Chance the 
Sept. 24 meeting. 

“I was at my wit's end, crying 
every night. I didn’t have a fridge 
or a stove, | was making three- 
course meals for the three of us in 
a microwave.’ She explained she 
had quit her job to devote herself 
to hairdressing school full-time, “I 
just wanted to be self-employed? 

She had just received a bill that 


she had no idea how to pay when 
the call came from Project 
Chance for an interview, “I left 
with the key to my new home’ 

That was two years ago. 
Merriman will be starting in the 
theology department in January, 
after two years as an independent 
student. 

“You want to give your child the 
best, and give yourself the best as 
well?” Merriman said. 

Those who want to find out 
more, offer suggestions, or join a 
Facebook page dedicated to put- 
ting single parent students in 
touch with each other are encour- 
aged to email Audrey Peek at pres- 
ident@asfa.ca or Morey at 
emmorey@alcor.concordia.ca. 

Meanwhile, Morey has already 
identified a possible meeting * 
room for the nascent group on the 
downtown campus. 
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University of the Streets Café 


At the Ste-Emilie Skillshare, 3942 Sainte-Emilie St. the next University of the Streets discus- 
sion will take place on Oct. 9, from 7 to 9 p.m. about "Faces of the City: Cities, a birthing 
ground for the soul?" The following Thursday, Oct. 16, "Faces of the City: How can we discov- 
er the City’s multiple personalities?" will be discussed from 7 to 9 p.m. at the Montreal Urban 
Community Sustainment project (MUCS), 2000 Northcliffe Ave. For more information on all 
conversations, visit univcafe.concordia.ca 


Open Access Day 


On Tues., Oct. 14, Concordia Libraries will be celebrating Open Access Day to promote and 
raise awareness about the importance of open access in academia. Open Access literature is 
usually freely available online and free of most copyright restrictions. Visit the Vanier or 
Webster Library between | and 5 p.m. to learn more about Open Access, how to search for 
content and how to support initiatives. More information is available at 
library.concordia.ca/research/openaccess 


Franz Kafka's last work 


As part of a collaboration between Loyola International College and the Liberal Arts College, 
Karin Doerr, of the Department of Classics, Modern Languages and Linguistics, will discuss 
"Visible and Invisible Images Around Franz Kafka's Last Work" on Wed., Oct. 15 at 6:30 p.m. 
in RR-02, 2040 Mackay St. For more information, please contact Loyola International College, 
loyolaic@alcor.concordia.ca 


Inauguration of Saddlemyer Lecture Series 


To recognize and thank respected literary scholar Ann Saddlemyer for the donation of her 
valuable private collection of Irish literary and critical texts to Concordia’s Centre for 
Canadian Irish Studies, an annual lecture series will be named in her honour. To inaugurate 
the series, Saddlemyer will lecture on “Lady Gregory, the Theatre, and the Ballad” on Thurs., 
Oct. 16 at 8:30 p.m. in EV 1.605. 


Oral History Workshop 


The Centre for Oral History and Digital Storytelling is holding a workshop entitled "Into the 
Landscape: Animating Narrative of People and Place,” presented by Michael Klassen on Fri., 
Oct. 17 from 2 to 4 p.m. Registration is required for all workshops, which are held in LB-1042. 
Register with an email to cohds@alcor.concordia.ca 


Lahey Lecture on Psychoanalysis 


This year's Lahey Lecture features Leo Bersani, who will discuss, "The Will to Know: 
Foucault, Proust, Psychoanalysis, Godard" on Fri., Oct. 17 at 4 p.m. in the De Séve 


Outstanding teachers: Got your 3M Teaching Fellowship? 





Auditorium, LB-125. Bersani was a professor of French at the University of California, 
Berkeley. The lecture is sponsored by the English Department. 


Vocal Empowerment 


On Sat., Oct. 18, Kathy Kennedy will give a performing arts workshop on vocal empowerment 
from 2 to 4 p.m. Held in EV 6-635, this will teach you to use your voice more effectively for 
performing, speaking or singing. This workshop is free of charge and is open to all fine arts 
undergraduate students, though preference will be given to students studying within per- 
forming arts areas. For more information contact Tricia Middleton, tricia@alcor.concordia.ca 
or ext. 4701. 


Chapbook launch 


On Sun. Oct. 19 at Le Cagibi, 5490 Saint-Laurent Blvd. at 7:30 p.m., student Erica Ruth Kelly 
will launch a chapbook titled Symptoms. It is a collection of poetry and prose that moves eas- 
ily between the topics of sex and pornography to aging and urban living. The launch will also 
feature a variety show of poets, musicians and comedy. Performers include Jason Camlot, 
author and English professor and Chair, and Theological Studies graduate K. Gandhar 
Chakravarty. Tickets are $8 at the door. 


Speaking of Photography 


On Tues., Oct. 21 at 6:30 p.m., William A. Ewing continues the Speaking of Photography series 
with a lecture titled "Jack's True Calling” in EV 1.605. Ewing is Director of the Musée de 
l'Elysée in Lausanne, Switzerland. 


When Jackie Chan Performs James Brown... 


Concordia'’s Fulbright Fellow Sean Metzger, of Duke University, will deliver the first 
CISSC Fellows Lecture of the year on Thurs., Oct. 16 in LB-612. The lecture, titled 
"Unsuitable Bodies or What Happens When Jackie Chan Performs James Brown,” will 
run from noon to | p.m. and is sponsored by Concordia's Centre for Interdisciplinary 
Studies in Society and Culture. 


Hommage to Bethune 


To mark the restoration and rededication of Montreal's statue of Norman Bethune, the 
FOFA Gallery is holding an exhibition around the doctor and his contribution to 
Canada-China relations called Crossing Cultures: Images of Norman Bethune in China. In 
the main gallery, Rearranging Desires: Curating the ‘Other’ Within features four Asian- 
Canadian artists. A related symposium will be held in the gallery on Oct. 18. The 
exhibits run until Oct. 31. See the gallery site for more: fofagallery.concordia.ca 








Photo front row left to right: Olivia Rovinescu, Carole Dence, Janette Barrington. Back row left to right: Joanne Locke, Youssef Shayan, Ollivier 
Dyens, Lorrie Blair, Meral Biyiikkurt, Fred Szabo, Arshad Ahmad. 

Preparing a submission for a 3M Teaching Fellowship was the subject of a CTLS workshop held Oct. 3. Dyens, the new Vice-Provost Teaching 
and Learning will be establishing a 3M Fellowship strategy in each of the Faculties to make sure that Concordia actively pursues the most 
prestigious teaching award in Canada. Over its 23-year history, 228 3M Fellowships have been awarded, 10% to faculty at Quebec universi- 
ties and four fellowships to Concordia, most recently in 1996. These statistics must change, said Provost David Graham, if Concordia is to 
build a national and international reputation for teaching excellence. Nominees for the award must show they've had a major impact on stu- 
dent learning and played a unique role in educational leadership within their own university and beyond. 





ae 


12th Annual Concordia Used Book Fair, was held Oct. 6 and 7 in the LB Atrium, and 
raised $8 195 for scholarships and Mulit-Faith Chaplaincy’s Student Emergency Food 
Fund, bringing to a total raised of $89 455 in the last 12 years. Organizers noted 
the contributions and support of Distribution Services, the Bookstore, the International 
Students Office, Security, Conference Services and the Office of the Vice-President, Services. 
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Stingers hope to skate to the finals 


ALYCE PUMPHREY 


It's time to share what may be this hockey 
town’s best kept secret. 

“The calibre of university hockey is excel- 
lent these days,’ said Pat Hickey, a former 
Sir George Williams student who now cov- 
ers the Montreal Canadiens and the NHL 
for the Montreal Gazette. 

“The players are so much better these 
days because a lot of the players have 
played major junior first. They come back, 
they take advantage of the scholarship pro- 
grams that are available through the 
Quebec Major Junior Hockey League 
(QMJHL) and the Ontario Hockey League?” 

For the 2008-09 season, the Concordia 
Stingers men’s hockey team has attracted 
several talented, sturdy and towering play- 
ers coming out of the elite junior level. 

Newcomers to watch include right wing 
Nicolas DAoust who played with Val d'Or 
and Drummondville in the QMJHL. He 
wrapped up his junior career with St. 
Eustache of the Quebec junior AAA league 
where he had 54 goals and 55 assists for 
109 points in 51 games last season. 

Another key rookie is Nicolaus 
Knudsen. At six-foot-four, 215-pounds 





this defenceman will be a strong presence 
in front of the Concordia net. He has four 
years of Western Hockey League experi- 
ence with Saskatoon, Tri-City and 
Lethbridge. 

With some strong first-year players and 
a good returning group, the Stingers 
enjoyed a successful preseason. They 
defeated the Western Mustangs and Trois- 
Riviéres Patriotes, and were edged out in 
overtime by the Brock Badgers. 

Concordia is confident it has the power, 
the right mindset and the kind of discipline 
and leadership to go far this season. 

The journey begins with the Stingers’ 28 
regular-season games—the first of which 
will be hosted by their cross-town rivals the 
McGill Redmen on Friday at 7 p.m. at the 
McConnell Arena. 

Concordia’s home-opener game is this 
Saturday against the Carleton Ravens at 5 
p.m. at the Ed Meagher Arena. The next big 
game at home is Sunday, Oct. 26 at 3 p.m. 
versus the Ottawa Gee-Gees. 

“Wed love it for all the fans to come and 
support us, said veteran forward Mike 
Baslyk who will be counted on to provide a 
scoring punch for the Stingers. 

“When we have a packed house and 
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Nicolaus Knudsen goes for the puck with #15 Marc-André Element coming up behind while goalie Sheldon Baerg 


looks on. The Stingers took that game against UQTR 2-1. 


there's a lot of noise in the rink it's fun to play; 
added Stinger goaltender Maxime Joyal. 
Head coach Kevin Figsby is predicting 
an exciting season for the Stingers and 
their fans. 
“Right from training camp; he said, “I've 
seen a group of players willing to stick 
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Centraide campaign kicks off to support local organizations 


together and put in the work. They won't 
be denied by not working hard. That's a 
sign of tremendous character, and I think 
that's the type of team we're going to dis- 
play this year. 

“Above all, I think we're going to be an 
exciting team to watch’ 
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We chose this photo from our flickr site: www.flickr.com/groups/concordiapicks/ because it seemed like a great way to let you know that Centraide’s campaign is underway. The campaign kicked off yesterday with the 
March of | 000 Umbrelias. The Concordia campaign, with a goal of $175 000, will continue all semester long. Volunteers are always welcome. See Centraide.Concordia.ca for up-to-date information. 


